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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 



THIS SOCIETY 

Fbiends of this Society will wish to know that its 
call for $15,000 to meet the offer of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace has met with a 
kindly and generous response. There remains a little 
over $5,000 yet to be raised, and that within the next 
few weeks, before the amount can be completed. 



The annual meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the American Peace Society will be held in Wash- 
ington, Friday afternoon, May 27, at 3 o'clock. 



Not only the members, but any friends of the 
American Peace Society, are urged to furnish the 
Editor with any information calculated to promote the 
cause of an international peace of justice. At no time 
throughout its century of effort has its program and 
policies been so openly advocated by men in positions of 
political authority as now. The opportunity for con- 
structive effort is before the American Peace Society 
as never before. The organized intelligence and good- 
will of men may now be expected to turn once more to 
the overthrow of the system that threatens and wrecks 
the hopes of the world. But every unit of energy is 
needed. 



THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE A VICTORY 
FOR RIGHT THINKING 

IN his message, delivered personally to the extraordi- 
nary session of the 67th Congress, Tuesday, April 12, 
President Harding spoke to the world the hope and 
conscience of thinking America. 

It is common sense, a kind of sense that is never too 
common, to begin the job of reconstruction by putting 
our "own house in order." Surely our expenditures 
must be well within the limits of our national income, 
and our war debt "must be cared for in orderly fund- 
ing and gradual liquidation." Our expenditure of 
$5,000,000,000 a year constitutes an "unbearable bur- 
den." In the absence of international agreements upon 
tariff regulations, we are even willing to accede, for the 
present, to the President's insistence upon "the policy 
of protection." A national budget system is a plain 
business demand. The unnatural restrictions upon 
trade must be removed, and so on down the list. In his 
reference to the attitude of the government toward our 
returned soldiers, the President reveals an acquaintance 
with the best in our social philosophy when he says, "We 
must strengthen rather than weaken the moral fiber of 
the beneficiaries, and humanize all efforts so that re- 
habilitation shall be attended by respiritualization." 
Yes, "Congress ought to wipe the stain of barbaric 
lynching from the banners of a free and orderly repre- 
sentative democracy." All this is plain horse sense. 

But it is the President's conception of international 
relations that most concerns readers of the Advocate 
of Peace. He has heard the call for reduced expendi- 
ture upon the military branch of our government; he 
"is in accord with the wish to eliminate the burden of 
heavy armament," and he is "ready to co-operate with 
other nations to approximate disarmament." He be- 
lieves "that a system of voluntary military training may 
offer to our young manhood advantages of physical de- 
velopment, discipline, and commitment to service and 
constitute the army reserve in return for the training." 
Then Mr. Harding proceeds to remove the "uncertainties 
respecting some phases of our foreign relationship." 
We now know that the United States is to have nothing 
to do with the so-called League of Nations. The Presi- 
dent's language upon this point is so important, it 
needs to be read with care : 
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"In the existing League of Nations, world-governing 
with its superpowers, this Republic will have no part. 
There can be no misinterpretation, and there will be no 
betrayal of the deliberate expression of the American 
people in the recent election, and, settled in our decis- 
ion for ourselves, it is only fair to say to the world in 
general, and to our associates in war in particular, that 
the League covenant can have no sanction by us. 

"The aim to associate nations to prevent war, preserve 
peace, and promote civilization our people most cordi- 
ally applauded. We yearned for this new instru- 
ment of justice, but we can have no part in a com- 
mittal to an agency of force in unknown contingencies; 
we can recognize no superauthority." 

Thus the President of the United States specifically 
vindicates the position taken by the Advocate of 
Peace since we entered the war. No League to Enforce 
Peace is or can be in harmony with American institu- 
tions. The attempt in Paris to establish such a league, 
giving to it the duty and power of enforcing the terms 
of the war treaty of Versailles, has, so far as the United 
States is concerned, come to its appropriate end. The 
United States refuses to accept Mr. Wilson's League as 
"the enforcing agencies of the victors of the war." Mr. 
Harding speaks the language of the American Peace 
Society when he says, "International association for 
permanent peace must be conceived solely as an instru- 
mentality of justice, unassociated with the passions of 
yesterday, and not so constituted as to attempt the dual 
functions of a political instrument of the conquerors 
and of an agency of peace. There can be no prosperity 
for the fundamental purposes sought to be achieved by 
any such association, so long as it is an organ of any 
particular treaty or committed to the achievement of 
the special aims of any nation or group of nations." 
Ever since the publication of William Ladd's essay, in 
1840, there has been a growing belief in America — in- 
deed, elsewhere in the world — that there must be inter- 
national conferences in the interest of international law, 
and an international judiciary for the interpretation of 
that law. There lies the way of international peace. 
That has been the position of the American Peace So- 
ciety for nearly a century. Naturally followers, of our 
work will be encouraged, immeasurably heartened, to 
find America with a President standing unequivocally 
for "an association of nations, based upon the applica- 
tion of justice and right, binding us in conference and 
co-operation for the prevention of war," an association 
"conceived in peace and dedicated to peace." "In the 
national referendum to which I have adverted we pledge 
our efforts toward such association, and the pledge will 
be faithfully kept." Thus the supergoverning League 
of Nations is rejected and America's conception of an 
international co-operation defined. 



Another evidence of the President's right thinking 
is his recommendation in behalf of an early establish- 
ment of peace with the Central Powers of Europe. He 
recommends a declaratory resolution by Congress, with 
necessary "qualifications essential to protect all our 
rights," declaring the state of peace which all America 
craves. We cannot ignore the Treaty of Versailles, for 
under it various nations have assumed various obliga- 
tions. The President is quite right, therefore, in pro- 
posing that we ratify such portions of the existing treaty 
which cover our rights and interests. The Advocate 
of Peace has consistently assumed, since the signing of 
the Treaty, that the United States should ratify it with 
reservations and modifications, excluding the covenant 
and protecting our essential interests. The American 
Government is at last pledged to that course, and we 
are on the way "to turn disappointment and delay into 
gratifying accomplishment." The establishment of 
peace between the United States and the Central Powers 
of Europe is to be accomplished without violating the 
rights or sensibilities of the nations with whom we 
were associated in the war. Thus, "the continuing life 
of nations and the development of civilization" may be 
pursued again with unity of effort, and this will be done 
by proving "anew our own capacity for co-operation in 
the co-ordination of powers contemplated in the Con- 
stitution." 

Surely now America may present a united front, as 
she goes forth "to the realization of our aspirations for 
nations associated for world helpfulness without world 
government, for world stability on which humanity's 
hopes are founded." 



DEVELOPING OUR FOREIGN POLICY 

There are three facts which Secretary Hughes is 
responsible for, which facts seem to indicate some- 
thing of the direction which our foreign policy for the 
immediate future is to take. 

The first fact is that the present administration does 
not look with favor upon war between American repub- 
lics. Our protest to Costa Rica and Panama evidently 
ended an incipient war in Central America ; but it also 
served notice that the present administration will view 
with disfavor any similar attempt to settle international 
disputes in this hemisphere. 

The second fact is that the present administration has 
a definite conception of certain American obligations in 
Europe. We of America have not forgotten the pur- 
poses that led us into the World War. Germany was 
responsible for that war and Germany is morally bound 
to make reparation so far as may be possible. The 
American people believed that in April, 1917. They 



